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A Day at Six Nations 
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Amazing Grace, Quahog Shells, and Great Wallpaper 
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ELISE ARSENAULT 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Amazing grace, how sweet 
the sound, 

That saved a wretch like me. 

I once was lost, but now I’m 
found, 

Was blind but now I see. 


Toh sa ta gah re waht. 
Niji sa ten, ni ten rahs kon 
To gwen tenr hek nis se. 


Mohawk Chapel 


We sang the verses slowly, with care to pronounce Mohawk 
words as we should: the “Rs” making “L” sounds, “Ts” mak- 
ing “D” sounds, and “Ks” making “G” sounds. This is how 
Father Norman Casey had us open the ecumenical Native 
Christian service, held not in any old church building, but 
in the oldest surviving church in Ontario. Erected by King 
George III in 1785, the Mohawk Chapel was Upper Cana- 
da’s first Protestant chapel. 


This is one of five spots visited by a group of Redeemer stu- 
dents, staff, and faculty on Friday, March 17 at Six Nations 
on the Grand River Territory. The cross-cultural experi- 
ence was made possible by Bishop Mark MacDonald who, 
true to his offer last month, connected Student Life with 
the Woodland Cultural Centre despite their touring season 
not beginning until May. 


As we worked our way through the chapel’s collect and 
readings, led by Micmac-born Father Norman (or Norm, 
if you ask the locals), we read verses about a God of good- 
ness, mercy, strength, song, blood, and flesh, who “shows 
no partiality, [since] in every nation anyone who fears him 
and does what is right is acceptable to him.” Around us, 
stained-glass windows illustrated the connection between 
Christianity and the Iroquois. Julie, our guide, led us from 
window to window naming the meaning (and some of the 
inconsistencies) behind each image. 
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Woodland Cultural Centre Museum 


Since 1972, the Woodland Cultural Centre has dedicated it- 
self to “protecting, promoting, interpreting, and presenting 
the history, language, intellect, and cultural heritage of the 
Anishinaabe and Ongwehonwe people.” One of the largest 
Canadian facilities managed and administered by First Na- 
tions, its museum boasts over 35,000 artifacts and offers 
both long- and short-term exhibits throughout the year. 

Guided through the museum by Father Norman, we learned 
about the history of the Six Nations people, the influence of 
Europeans, and the establishment of the reservation and 
residential school. Extensive construction prevented us 
from visiting the school on site, called the Mohawk Insti- 
tute, but we heard about the effect on the community when 
it was built in 1828. It was Canada’s first residential school. 


Therein, children were given numbers for names, uniforms 
for dress, punishment for the use of their own language, 
separation between sexes, and, often, unqualified teachers 
due to inadequate funding. We could hear children play- 
ing and laughing in the exhibit next door as the facts were 
listed one by one. 


Another memorable portion of the tour was Guswenta, or, 
the Two Row Wampum Treaty. First presented by the Iro- 
quois to the Dutch in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the handcrafted belt is considered a formal agreement be- 
tween two nations, The three rows of white beads signify 
peace, friendship, and respect, and two purple rows signify 
individual vessels — in this case, the Lroquoian Confedera- 
cy and European nations — moving forward without inter- 
fering with each other’s laws, customs, or ways. 


Each bead was carved from a quahog seashell, whose co- 
lours are naturally white and purple, and each thread made 
from animal sinew. This codified form of treaty-making 
was especially important for nations without a written lan- 
guage, providing visual representation of their agreements. 


The Johnson Homestead 


The last historical stop on the agenda was the homestead of 
E. Pauline Johnson, whose mother was from England and 


#Waybackwednesday 


JOEL VOTH 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


We decided to mix things up for this month’s issue 
of the Crown! The logo before you may seem new 
and improved, but it is in fact the newspaper's 
original header. First published on October 31, 
1983, it ran for four years before being changed. Af- 
ter learning to digitize print media in Prof. Cuthill’s 
Media Design class last semester, I decided to test 
it on old issues. So here you have it! Fun Fact: some 
of the first issue’s headlines included, “Redeemer 
Attends Pro-Life Rally,” “Basketball Team Shows 
Promise,” “Nicaragua Today: A Country in Need,” 
and “Towards More Wholesome and Unadulterated 
Clothing.” 
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Students, staff and faculty visiting the Johnson Homestead and the Mohawk Chapel. (Photo credit: Redeemer Communications & Marketing Dept.) 


whose father was a Mohawk chief. Johnson acquired inter- 
national fame for her poetry and performances, known for 
performing half her theatrical acts in traditional Mohawk 
garb, and the other in European dress. 

The visited homestead, called Chiefswood, was built as a 
wedding gift from her father, George Henry Martin John- 
son, to her mother, Emily Susanna Howells, in 1856. Pau- 
line was born five years later, the youngest of four children. 


Highlights of this tour included insightful plaques dedi- 
cated to each family member, original pieces of furniture 
the family had used to entertain guests (such as Alexander 
Graham Bell, Homer Watson, Horatio Hale, and Lord Duf- 
ferin), and some spiffy floral wallpaper. 


Iroqrafts and Erlind’s Restaurant 


As the day wound down, the group admired handmade 
moccasins, stone sculptures, bone jewellery, and corn 
shuck dolls at First Nations craft store Iroqrafts, the best 
place to purchase unique (and tax-free) souvenirs. 


Last, was a surprise dinner at Father Norman’s favourite 
local Chinese and Canadian restaurant, Erlind’s, where he 
treated everyone to their choice of entrée. It’s also where 
we owned up to feelings of information-overload, stretched 
our feet, compared photos, and shared our experiences 
over warm, homey meals. 


The outing’s coordinator, Micah Van Dijk, and all partici- 
pants were deeply thankful to Bishop MacDonald, Father 
Norman Casey, and everyone at the Woodland Cultural 
Centre for freely welcoming us, and humbly teaching us 
about people, places, and events that ought never be over- 
looked. Though one educational field-trip cannot give us 
the whole story, we've been provided with meaningful 
glimpses, and a hope that exchanges like these will con- 
tinue between Indigenous communities and our own. 
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Letter from the Editor 


JOEL VOTH 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


On behalf of the Crown and myself, I would like 
to announce that the Crown is hiring. If you are 
interested or want to pursue a career in journal- 
ism, marketing, social media, or entertainment, 
the Crown is a great way to get familiar with this 
multimedia industry and gain experience in a po- 
tential field of interest. We are hiring the following 
positions for the 2017/2018 team. We will be hiring 
for the Managing Editor’s position, which is a mix- 
ture of running social media outlets, updating the 
Crown's website, finding outside advertisements, 
brainstorming with the team, and writing monthly 
articles. The Managing Editor also works closely 
with the Editor in Chief and the team on a weekly 
basis. We are also hiring for the Copy Editor posi- 


tion, which largely entails the editing of submitted 
articles to be ready for print. This position also in- 
cludes consulting with writers and brainstorming 
with the team. Finally, we are hiring for the Junior 
Reporter position, which consists of writing ar- 
ticles to fulfill a quota for each monthly publica- 
tion under the guidance of the Editor in Chief and 
Senior Reporter, as well as working with the team 
and brainstorming ideas. For more information, 
or if you are interested in applying, send me your 
résumé at javoth@redeemer.ca or thecrown@re- 
deemer.ca. 


The Crown will always be looking for students who 
are passionate and interested in writing for the 
Crown. If you have an interest in a certain topic, 
please contact us, as we would love to hear from 
you. If you disagree with any article that has been 
published in the Crown, I encourage and challenge 
you to write an article addressing your opposing 
opinion. Any deadlines for article submissions can 
be found on our website www.thecrown.ca. If you 
have any questions for me, please do not hesitate to 
contact me at thecrown@redeemer.ca. 


The opinions expressed in the Crown are not nec- 
essarily those of Redeemer University College's 
student body, faculty, or admission. The Crown is 
published eight times per academic year. It is fund- 
ed by the students of Redeemer University College 
and by advertising. The Crown is published by stu- 
dents but is dedicated to the broader college and 
Hamilton community. 


thecrown.ca 
©@++@++@- 
Letters to the editor and article submissions must be sent to thecrown@redeemer.ca and must include the name and 
GENERAL ENQUIRIES: ADVERTISING: contact information of the writer, although we may print anonymously by special request. Works submitted as letters will be 


edited for clarity and length only. 


T: 905.648.2139 x4291 

Joshua Voth, Crown Office 

c/o Redeemer University College 
777 Garner Road East, 

Ancaster, ON L9oK 1J4 


The opinions expressed in The Crown are not necessarily those of Redeemer University College's student body, faculty, or 
administration. 


T: 905.648.2131 x4291 

Crown Office 

c/o Redeemer University College 
777 Garner Road East, 

Ancaster, ON LoK 1J4 


The Crown is published by students seven times per academic year and is funded by the students of Redeemer University 
College and by advertising, but is dedicated to the broader college community. 
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The Crown is hiring for Fall 2017/Winter 2018 


Managing Editor 
Copy Editor 
Junior Reporter 
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Letter from Student Senate 


SARAH BITTEL 


Well, here we are, just over a month of school left! It’s 
time to reflect on the year that we just had — the year we 
had as Student Senate, with our dorms, with our friends, 
and so on. 


I'd like to say that Student Senate’s year was pretty great. 
Our weekly meetings really helped us learn more about 
each person on Student Senate, and helped us grow as 
a team. We got to learn how valuable each and every 
member is. Student Senate was able to put on a lot of 
great events this year that I hope you all enjoyed. SASC 
started Faculty Testimony Nights and hosted many 
HotSpots. The Activities Committee had free cookies in 
the Commons and put on a great banquet, etc. Our year 
also involved saying goodbye to Karen Cornies and wel- 
coming Hennie Schoon. Over a period of a few months, 
we were able to edit our constitution, and we finished 
re-vamping our Student Senate office. (You should all 
come in and check it out if you haven't already!) 

Personally, | learned a lot about trusting God this year, 
Sometimes, life is unexpected and things happen that 
you don’t really want (like getting a concussion from 


jumping onto your bed and accidentally ramming your 
head into the wall). I had such a great second year that 
was full of fun times with friends and reflection with 
God. 


Overall, I'd say this was a pretty great school year, and 
I hope that you would say the same. As you go back 
home this summer, work many hours, and spend time 
with your family and friends, reflect on your year. Spend 
time reflecting on what you learned, how you grew as 
a person, and how you grew in Christ. I pray that you 
don’t forget how blessed you are to be at Redeemer and 
how blessed you are to really belong here. As you come 
back in September, don’t be afraid to take advantage of 
all the opportunities that Redeemer is giving you. Go to 
Student Senate events, join a club, or attend one of the 
frequent worship nights. For those graduating this May, 
I pray that you reflect back on your times at Redeemer 
and cherish all the friendships and memories. | also 
wish you good luck as you start your next big adventure! 


Best of luck on exams in a few weeks, and God bless! 
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EMMA ROORDA 
JUNIOR REPORTER 


Lent; we know when it begins because people voluntarily 
stroll the streets with ash dust plastered on their forehead, 
and we know when it ends because we all get to enjoy the 
long Easter weekend. But what about the time in between? 
Lent? What’s so significant about that? 


Many choose to give up something that is of importance to 
them during the Lenten season. I can remember the first 
time my mother tried to explain this concept to me. I was 
a wee six years of age and eager to participate in any sort 
of holiday tradition. Upon learning about this Easter prac- 
tice, I informed my family that I was going to “give up my 
bed.” My imaginative yet naive brain imagined this selfless 
act as a demonstration of the way that homeless people are 
forced to sleep every single night of the year. I wish I could 
brag that my small self succeeded at this strange endeavor, 
but I cannot. I only made it two nights. Nonetheless, my 
intentions were pure. In fact, this silly story brings up a 
valuable lesson for adults and children alike. 


Lent is a season of turning our hearts back towards God 
and preparing our minds for the pious importance of Good 


The Season of Lent 
Why | LENT Away My Bed for Easter 


Friday and Easter Sunday. I, as a little girl, was so eager 
to give up something that was significant to my daily com- 
fort. As I ponder upon this story, I am surprised about 
how much relevance it has to the Christian experience as 
a whole. This act of giving up my bed — in a way — is what 
being a Christian is all about. 


During Easter, it has particular significance because self- 
lessness is something that Christians are supposed to be 
reminded of during the Lenten season. As a follower of 
Christ, we are called to live in abstinence of some of the 
aspects of life that provide us with comfort. It is difficult at 
times, to force ourselves to stay away from worldly sinful- 
hess, especially sinfulness that may entice us or seem excit- 
ing. 


To stand out as a child of Christ is uncomfortable. For ex- 
ample, taking time off of a regular job to attend a Sunday 
worship service does not seem like a great way to pay off 
student debt. Maybe evangelizing in the workplace plagues 
you with fear, or maybe it means stepping away from a re- 
lationship after you realize it is going to lead you away from 
godly intentions. All of these situations can be uncomfort- 
able! Lent gives Christians a way to purify their hearts and 
truly discover how to live a holy, sacrificial life for Jesus. 


The Rivals 
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Christianity is uncomfortable, almost as uncomfortable as 
the floor in my childhood bedroom. Yet, it is that uncom- 
fortable feeling that leads Christians towards the overarch- 
ing comfort that the Holy Spirit surrounds us with every 
day. It is because of Good Friday and the Resurrection just 
three short days later that we can live in comfort in the 
knowledge that we are loved, cared for, and held close in 
the mighty hand of the Creator. One day, we will experi- 
ence the comforting feeling of living with God in the heav- 


enly realms. 

Putting u minute discomfort that being a Chris- 
tian may during our earthly lives, leads us to a long 
lasting co that we will be blessed to experience in 


heaven. Bmay have only lasted two days sleeping on my 
carpet floor, but on the third day, when I rose up to my 
bed, I snuggled under my warm, purple Winnie the Pooh 
covers, and it felt comfier than ever. I imagine this is a fore- 
taste of heaven will feel like. For now, we can rest assured 
that our comfort comes from Jesus because of what He did 
for humankind on that very first Easter long weekend. 


This Years Winter Mainstage Production 


SPENCER BLOOMFIELD 


Redeemer’s Winter Mainstage Production is nearly here, 
and we are excited to share the story of Sheridan’s The Ri- 
vals with you! 


The Rivals is a romantic comedy from the 1770s, following 
the romantic lives of two women and the men that chase 
after them, Miss Lydia Languish is a dreamer in love with 
a poor ensign, who in actuality is the wealthy Captain Ab- 
solute. Also vying for her hand is the country bumpkin Bob 
Acres and the Irish baronet Lucius O’Trigger. Her friend 
Julia has her own problems with her suitor, Faulkland, 
who has a particularly anxious disposition. With a witty 
supporting cast featuring many malapropisms, The Rivals 
is ultimately a story about being yourself, and loving one 
another fairly. 


So if you like comedy and have a few hours to spare, come 
and see the show this coming week: Matinee starts at 
11:30 a.m, on Tuesday, March 21, and all other shows from 
Wednesday to Saturday will start at 7:30 p.m. 


Ticket prices and more information can be found on Re- 
deemer’s website or on posters around the school, with 
tickets available for purchase online or at the box office in 
Campus Services. We can’t wait to share this play with you, 
and we hope to see you there! 


COLIN WOUDA 
CITB CHAIR 


When I started at Redeemer in my first year, I was a very 
different person. First-year students are similar to Grade 
9 students: soaking in the egoistic satisfaction of being in 
a new environment and having the chance to be whoever 
they want to be. Coming into Redeemer, I had a skewed 
idea of who I wanted to be. I soaked in the popularity of 
being on stage in front of hundreds of people for CITB and 
found myself being relatively well known at Redeemer. I 
thought I could get away with anything and then leave my 
problems aside as I stepped up into the spotlight on stage. 
But I learned the hard way that my actions off stage were 
brought into the light, and causing people to wonder about 
the authenticity of my faith. After struggling with who I 
wanted to be for a few years, I finally gave up and hit rock 
bottom. 


But God met me right there and proved himself infinitely 
strong. 


When God called me to lead CITB as Chair, I found a new 
identity in Christ. After a surreal moment of God dropping 


Church in the Box 


an obvious hint that I should apply for Chair, the popu- 
larity contest I was trying to win was shattered. I realized 
whom I was doing this for, and that being called to ministry 
is not about myself, but about the calling God has for me. 


Our Heavenly Father speaks to us all the time, and yet so 
many of us are unaware. Take for example a radio: we can 
be constantly channel-surfing, only hearing tidbits of our 
favourite songs. Just like a radio, we are constantly chang- 
ing channels, and seldom do we tune in to God’s voice. 

I found myself tuning in to a channel that I had only heard 
pieces of, and for the first time, I was hooked on what | 
heard. At first, I did not want to be Chair. My passion was 
drumming. Yet I found myself praying, “Okay, God, you 
brought me here. What is my next move?” It was then that 
God led me to make a game-changing move. 


In my time as Chair, I have been able to witness first-hand 
what it is like to give it all up to God. It has been a blessing 
to be a part of a flourishing ministry led by a tremendously 
God-fearing leadership team. I have been a part of a di- 
verse group of people who come together in a unique unity, 
bonding over the love of Christ. 


King of my heart 
ountain where | run 
mantvain | drink from 
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This past year, Church in the Box has been attempting to 
“reach out of the box,” by intentionally reaching out into 
the local Meadowlands community. We go door-to-door 
inviting our neighbours “into our ‘box.’”” Our team of 40+ 
student volunteers and a devoted student leadership team 
have dedicated their time to intentionally praying over the 
ministry, learning to discern God’s will for where this min- 
istry is headed. 


Over the months, we have had multiple speakers teach our 
theme of Life Chats. We have been able to enhance and 
grow in our conversation with God. We have learned who 
God is and how He speaks to us, as well as gain practice in 
listening and praying, recognizing the importance of com- 
munity in worship. 


The Holy Spirit has been so alive in this ministry, and this 
is due to the practice of tuning in to what God has planned 
for CITB, and disregarding our personal wishes. I look for- 
ward to be a part of the ministry for my remaining time at 
Redeemer, and am excited to see what steps God takes next 
with CITB. 
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Humans of Redeemer 


EMMA ROORDA 
JUNIOR REPORTER 


In 2010, a man by the name of Brandon Stanton began a photographic project in 
New York City that would grow to become a #1 New York Times bestseller and 
photoblog boasting over 15 million followers worldwide. 


Initially, Stanton set out to create what he calls “an exhaustive catalogue of New 
York City’s inhabitants,” comprised of 10,000 photos plotted across a city map. 
The concept took on a different form, however, as he began collecting pieces 
of conversation had with those he photographed. Photo captions would soon 
become as vital as the shots themselves, and, together, make for a captivating 


This year, the Crown seeks to mimic Stanton’s idea on campus by asking thought- 
ful questions and taking candid photos of students, staff and faculty included in 
each issue. 


We know that stories are powerful, so the goal here is to further uncover our 
own. Scripture tells us to rejoice with those who rejoice, mourn with those who 
mourn, share the word of our testimony and give glory to God in every season. 
This column is simply another means to do so, and remind ourselves that our 
King, Jesus, is the ultimate author and finisher of our faith. 


stream of stories he entitles, “Humans of New York.” 


Have you been transformed or changed during this past year? 


As a transfer student this year, I think 
the friendships that I have made 
changed me for the better. I didn’t re- 
ally have friends in high school, and so, 
making friends here that don’t judge me, 
don’t make me feel like I’m useless ... 
that’s really great. I just really like hang- 
ing out with people and having people 
that want to hang out with me. 


I'm a first year, so coming to university 
really changed me. The biggest differ- 
ence was class time. It went from six 


hours a day to, like, three. I wasted a lot 


of time at first, but I turned it around! 
Now, it seems like there’s hardly any 
time because I have a lot of work to do. 
Also, it was weird living with people 
that aren't your family. That took some 
getting used to. I got a pretty good 
dorm, so | like it. 


So I was homeschooled before; this is 
actually my first experience in an actual 
classroom (like with real professors and 
teachers). So I think I have come to see 
what it’s like, and that I actually enjoy 
it! I don’t know if I enjoy it more than 
being in homeschool and doing school 
independently, but I think that has been 
the most interesting and transformative 
change in my life this year! 


This past year, I have learned how far 

I still have to go to become the person 
whom I want to be. A ton of what I have 
learned here, even more than what I 
have learned in class, is how little I 
know about education, and how people 
interact with others. I also learned how 
others think differently than I do. 
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Dorm 23, my dorm, has really had an 
impact on me this year! We have a lot of 
laughs, we have dinners together ... it’s a 
real community. It’s like a little fam- 

ily! It’s so nice. I love those gals. D23 is 


hype. 


My roommate transformed me this 
year. She encourages me, and tells me 
to get my homework done on time. 

She makes me go to bed earlier. She’s 
always encouraging us to eat healthily. 
She basically makes me live a healthier 
life. She’s my HA, so she is really doing 
her job! She encourages us spiritu- 


_ ally, and to be blessings in everything 


around us. 


Oh, this is easy. My attitude, or rather, 
my opinion changed of what people in 
their late teen/early 20s are actually 
like to work with. What I have found in 
the past was that a lot of people in their 
early 20s are somewhat arrogant, and 
when I came here, I found it to be quite 
the opposite. I found them to be lovely, 
friendly, warm, helpful people. Hon- 
estly, I’m impressed. It’s refreshing. If 
someone can’t do a shift, they ask for 
someone to take their shift, and people 
will jump right in for them. They cover 
for each other. It’s great! People here 
do their stuff, and they do it well. 


One of my friends really changed the 
way I think. He was so Christ-like; he 
had the qualities of Jesus. It made me 
really change the way I looked at other 
people around here. It also changed my 
outlook on life. I’m really thankful for 
him. 
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Studying/Interning Abroad 


Being Uncomfortable is Key 
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KENDRA SLAGTER 


Studying/interning abroad has become a popular com- 
ponent of a university education; however, hesitation is 
completely normal among students who are considering 
an international program. I have completed a study abroad 
program, as well as three international internships. If I 
wefe to Sum up my international experiences in one word, 
it would be “uncomfortable.” There were countless times 
when I felt uncomfortable during my travels. For example, 
I was uncomfortable stepping onto the plane heading to 
Africa for my first time. I was also uncomfortable when | 
visited a malnourished client in the hospital in Kampala. 
And I was definitely uncomfortable when I visited a voo- 
doo priest in his temple in Haiti. Despite the overwhelming 
feeling of being uncomfortable, I learned very quickly that 
it was in these moments that I grew and learned the most. I 
have recognized the feeling of being uncomfortable in three 
different ways throughout my international experiences. 
Here is what I learned: 


Being uncomfortable leaving home is the first step. 


Before leaving for Haiti, I was panicking. I doubted my 
qualifications for my internship, and I was worried I would 
not make a large enough impact on the organization I was 
working with. Similarly, with my trip to Uganda, I started 
to panic the night before I left for my trip. I almost didn’t 
leave for the airport because I was so overwhelmed! These 
were some of the most challenging moments to overcome, 
as it took everything in me to board my plane and accept 
the fact that my life would be continually uncomfortable 
for the next four months. These moments of feeling un- 
comfortable made me feel so defeated and small; however, 


This ultimately set the foundation for the 


2, 


I overcame that feeling by following through with my plans 
and trusting that God would teach me throughout the next 
few months. Being uncomfortable allowed me to recognize 
the emotions I was feeling and the expectations I subcon- 
sciously set for my international experience. In recogniz- 
ing these feelings, I was able to overcome my insecurity, 
and was able to embrace this sense of being uncomfortable. 
t of my inter- 
national experiences. I learned quickly that being uncom- 
fortable would be a recurring feeling, and that I needed to 
work within and through these moments. 


Being uncomfortable throughout the internship is 
healthy. 


I cannot even count the number of times that I felt uncom- 
fortable throughout my internship experiences. It became 
a regular feeling, but each uncomfortable experience was 
unique. Each time I had to recognize why I was feeling that 
way, and how I could work through it and learn from it. 
For example, when I felt uncomfortable sitting in the break 
room with my co-workers who spoke Luganda with one an- 
other, I would usually sit there quietly until our break was 
over. I felt uncomfortable because I did not know Luganda, 
and I was unsure of how to include myself in the conversa- 
tions. It wasn’t until I confronted this feeling that I realized 
that I needed to take steps towards fostering closer rela- 
tionships with my co-workers. I would begin to include my- 
self in conversations by asking my co-workers to teach me 
common phrases in Luganda. I started to ask them what 
they were talking about, and soon enough, they began to 
include me in their conversations naturally. Not long after, 
our break soon became our favourite part of the day, as we 
would all have a chance to chat, catch up, and learn from 
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one another. I could have chosen to remain uncomfortable 
and kept to myself during break times, but instead I leaned 
into the sense of being uncomfortable, stepped out of my 
comfort zone, and was intentional in the relationships | 
could make. 


Being uncomfortable going back home is a good 
thing! 


The worst part of an international experience is coming 
home. After learning from numerous uncomfortable situa- 
tions and immersing myself in the culture, I began to feel a 
sense of belonging and home. I felt uncomfortable because 
I did not know how I would translate my experiences to my 
family and friends in an effective way. | was uncomfort- 
able because I created a new lifestyle that I would have to 
leave behind when I boarded my plane. I was also uncom- 
fortable because I had changed, and the Canadian lifestyle 
overwhelmed me. I was reassured from supervisors, co- 
workers, and friends that these feelings were normal and 
valid. This feeling was a sign of growth, adaptability to a 
new culture, and perspective. This feeling forced me to re- 
flect on my experiences throughout the past few months in 
order to continually grow and learn from those experiences 
once I was back home. 


Being uncomfortable is all part of studying/interning 
abroad. Through stepping out of my comfort zone and rec- 
ognizing that God has not called me to a comfortable life, 
I was able to expand my global network, develop a global 
perspective, build upon my intercultural skills, and become 
a better version of myself. I've collected memories that I 
will never forget, and I feel more confident stepping into 
my future career because of my international experiences. 
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“How the Light Gets In” 
Art Student Bethany Kenyon on her Final Exhibition 


ELISE ARSENAULT 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Ring the bells that still can ring, 
Forget your perfect offering, 
There's a crack in everything; 
That's how the light gets in. 


This refrain from Leonard Cohen’s “Anthem,” raw past 
experiences, and one ancient form of Japanese art each 
played a role in the formation of Bethany Kenyon’s upcom- 
ing art exhibition, “How the Light Gets In.” Friday, April 
8 at 7pm marks the day of the series’ opening reception in 
Redeemer’s art gallery, where all are invited to see its elev- 
en paintings and hear about their creation from the artist 
herself. Until then, here are some preliminary thoughts on 
Kenyon’s inspiration, expectations, and growth as a painter 
and person in light of her newfound truths. 


What ideas triggered the theme of your paintings? 


They stem from my own life experience. I’ve been through 
a lot in the past two years, a lot of difficult stuff. While re- 
flecting on this and brainstorming for ideas, 1 came across 
the Japanese art of Kintsugi. It is this art of repairing bro- 
ken pottery with gold. In a sense, it is treating the breakage 


and repair as part of the history of the object, rather than 
disguising the brokenness or throwing the object away. 
There’s this sense also that, after the repair, the object 
holds a new beauty and a new strength, and although it’s 
different, it’s seen as all the more beautiful for having been 
broken. I was inspired by this and wanted to apply it to 
our lives as humans, as Christians, and as people who are 
broken and made new. 


Did anything surprise you about the process? 


I was surprised by how much my idea changed from its 
conception to the completion of my work. With the whole 
Kintsugi idea, I thought I would make several paintings 
with golden scars. But then, while working through dif- 
ferent compositions and talking to my mentor, I ended up 
with added visual ways of showing shattering, or chaos, or 
transformation in your life. I usually paint more standard 
figures, so I didn’t expect that direction. The depth and nu- 
ance was a surprise. 


How has time at Redeemer impacted your growth 
as an artist? 


I've been encouraged to find my own unique voice in my 
art here. I’ve not only learned technical skills, but how to 
take my ideas and story and infuse them into my art so that 


it becomes unique and my own. I've also been encouraged 
to connect my faith to my art, learning to approach faith in 
new ways through art. The openness, honesty, and genu- 
ineness found throughout the art department in the profes- 
sors and other students have also been so valuable to my 
growth as an artist. 


What are your hopes for those who see your work? 
I would like my art to encourage and comfort, but also to 
challenge, to make people think. I hope that those who see 
my work can connect to the portraits — maybe see them- 
selves in them. I hope to encourage people to experience 
emotions and be inspired in new directions. 


What's next? 


Make more art! 


Sora 


@TheSeekingProject 
Encountering God through Story 


ELISE ARSENAULT 
SENIOR REPORTER 


“Using stories to seek out more of who God is, what He's 
doing in this world, and how people are receiving Him.” 
So goes the visionary tagline of second-year student Dylan 
Knibbe’s fresh online initiative. Sparked by persistent cu- 
riosity and a Californian rendezvous, The Seeking Proj- 
ect looks to honest and hopeful storytelling as a way of 
encountering God. Read on to hear Knibbe’s take on this 
venture, its biblical foundation, and how we can keep up 
with thoughts and revelations running through our own 
community. 


Tell us about The Seeking Project. 


The Seeking Project is a page that I recently started up on 
Instagram. Essentially, I go around and have conversations 
with people. At some point in the conversation, things tend 
to focus on God and what He’s been doing in these people’s 
lives as well as what they've been learning about Him re- 
cently. I then share some of these stories on the page! 


When and why did it begin? 


I started up The Seeking Project just a few weeks ago. The 
idea came out of a visit to California over reading break. 
While there, I met a lot of very influential and inspira- 
tional people who are using social media in powerful ways 
to make a change in this world. Yet in the midst of this, I 
had a lot of thoughts and questions about how God fits into 
people's lives and the work that they’re doing. This made 
me quite curious. .It reminded me that God is a whole lot 
bigger and more complex than I often realize, and it made 
me want to seek Him out more. Essentially, The Seeking 
Project is a journey of exploring and seeking out more of 
who God is, and what He’s doing in this world, through the 
stories of others. 


Acts 17:24-28 is cited in its caption, why are these 
verses m ? 


Acts 17:24-28 is a passage that’s really been on my heart 
recently, In it, Paul is addressing the people of Athens who 
have many idols and altars, even towards the “unknown 
God.” The people of Athens recognized that even though 
they had a plethora of objects of worship established in 
their city, they were perhaps still missing out on other 
gods. They were ignorant of the true God, but in a sense, 
they were seeking Him out. Paul points out that God has 
placed believers all across the world, across different times, 
so that we would seek Him, and perhaps reach for Him and 
find Him — despite the fact that He is not far from any of 
us. To me, Acts 17:24-28 is a testament to just how big and 
how complex God is. He is not far from us, but yet it still 
takes millions — billions — of people to find Him. This is 
humbling. We may think that we have a vast understand- 
ing of who God is, but there’s even more than we can imag- 
ine, This is why we are called to seek Him. I think that this 
passage points out the importance of sharing testimonies 
and stories, and hearing what other people have to say 
about God. 


What are some hopes and/or worries as the proj- 
ect continues? 


I'm really trying to have no expectations about this project. 
My hope is that it encourages people, and sparks further 
discussions about what God’s doing in this world. It’s in- 
credible to be able to look at the stories that people have 
shared already, and to know that I can look back on those 
later on. I hope these stories can serve to be both an en- 
couragement and a reminder. I'd say that a worry is that I 
run out of time or opportunities for this project, but even 
then, the existing testimonies will remain for people to look 
back on. 


How can people support it? ? 


I'd say the easiest way people can support the project is by 
being open if I do track them down and try to spark a con- 
versation with them about what God’s doing in their lives. 
The more vulnerable people are, the more meaningful this 
journey will be. People can also go check out the project for 
themselves on Instagram or Facebook if they’re interested! 
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Getting to Philosophy 


JOSHUA VOTH 
MANAGING EDITOR 


Most have heard the axiom, “All roads lead to Rome,” but 
what most people do not know is that on the wonderful 
world wide web, “All Wikipedia pages lead back to Phi- 
losophy.” This is a phenomenon that many have no idea 
exists, but the reasons why it exists are quite reasonable; 
all Wikipedia pages will link back to the Wikipedia page 
Philosophy. First, philosophy is the framework from which 
everything flows from, ontologically and epistemologically. 
Google defines Philosophy as, “the study of the fundamen- 
tal nature of knowledge, reality, and existence, especially 


when considered as an agademic discipline,” Biology? 


Mathematics? Art? All are rooted in philosophy. Secondly, 
the cofounder of Wikipedia, Jimmy Wales, is himself a phi- 
losopher, and as such, has built a website that silently at- 
tests to the power and importance of philosophy. As a dis- 
cipline, philosophy is the foundation for all others. 


So, how exactly does this phenomenon work? I dare you to 
try it. Go to any wikipedia page and click the first hyperlink 
(following the phonetic description which will occasionally 
be a hyperlink). From the page that follows, do the same 
thing again and again until you reach Philosophy. I use the 
word “phenomenon,” but really, there is nothing surprising 
about this exercise, or at least we should not find it surpris- 
ing; it is part of the logical structure of Wikipedia. 


Here is an example for you. Follow along in your own web 
browser if you like. We'll start at the Wikipedia page “Re- 
deemer University College.” Redeemer University College 
> Christian > Christianity > Monotheistic > god > De- 
ity > Nature > Phenomenon > Experience > Knowledge > 
Awareness > Quality > Philosophy; there are twelve steps 
from Redeemer University College to Philosophy. If you 
want to skip clicking the first hyperlink of each page you 
can visit Xefer https://xefer.com/wikipedia which will do 
that very task for you, compiling and listing what pages link 
your selected Wikipedia topic to the final page Philosophy. 
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The Future of Canadian Education 


EMILY VANDER VEEN 


It is apparent that Donald Trump’s presidency has created 
unsettling waves for many people, but just how far do they 
reach? The election of Trump brings change, not only for 
the American people, but also for Canadians, our econo- 
my, trade, and foreign policies. Along with these changes 
comes an impact on the education of our children; what 
our children are learning, information about the world they 
live in and how they are to understand issues such as im- 
migration laws, multiculturalism, acceptance of those who 
are different, an appreciation for national security, and an 
important understanding of oppressed peoples who seek 
refuge and not retaliation in Western countries of Canada 
and the United States of America. 


Children’s minds are very malleable, and in a culture satu- 
rated in media found on television and the Internet, our 
children are also taking part in the conversation. Their 
opinions and what they know (or may not know) about 
Trump spans a very wide spectrum, but we cannot assume 
they are blind to it. Everywhere one goes, there are news 
outlets supporting Trump’s decisions, or criticizing him for 
the things he says in public, in private, and to the world 
through social media platforms such as Twitter. Wherever 
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our children go, they are being bombarded with the name 
“Trump,” whether it be on the screens they look at, the 
newspaper headlines they read, or the conversations they 
witness parents and adults having. 


Trump’s desire to “make America great again” has become 
increasingly apparent. But what impact does this have on 
the classrooms of Canada? For starters, this statement can 
have negative connotations as it is evident that at the out- 
set of his presidency, Trump has already opted for stricter 
rules regarding foreign policy as he has announced a de- 
sire to ban Muslims from entering the USA. But what does 
this teach our children? Does it teach them that the way to 
making our Western society better and safer is by exclud- 
ing those who come from other countries? This is a falla- 
cious understanding of our fellow human beings. We have 
a responsibility as Canadians and as Christians to accept 
the foreigner and alien who are first and foremost seeking 
asylum. 


I cannot foresee what the impact of Trump’s presidency 
will be in our country or government, but his presence is 
already in the classroom. What does this mean for today’s 
youth? Will they challenge his character or conform to it? 
As future teachers, for those in the education program and 
those considering becoming a teacher, we constantly need 
to check that we are enforcing good behaviour and encour- 
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aging children to build their morals in the interest of nur- 
turing children who are accepting of all. In fact, no one is 
exempt from this responsibility. Everyone has contact with 
children and, therefore, can have an effect on children’s be- 
haviour. This includes posts on social media, interactions 
in public places, and negative opinions alongside inaccu- 
rate knowledge that children pick up on. 


Now more than ever, acceptance of differences, including 
race, needs to be apparent in all aspects of children’s lives. 
As we see more and more refugees seeking shelter in our 
country, it becomes our responsibility to educate children 
about these cultures as they subsequently become Cana- 
da’s cultures. We are able to do this by exposing children 
to different cultures and what life is like for children their 
age around the world. We need to get rid of misconcep- 
tions that some children may have, and demonstrate that 
every person on this planet is human and deserves to be 
treated likewise. This needs to be evident in all classrooms, 
those within the big cities, which often have students who 
are refugees, as well as rural communities who are not of- 
ten exposed to different cultures. If we neglect to do this, 
we are encouraging children to grow into a culture where 
ignorance and self become idols. In saying this I encourage 
all people to embrace multiculturalism. It is not just up to 
teachers, school boards, or churches, but to every one of us. 


We Are All Connected To Standing Rock First Nation 


KAREN PORTER 


I’m hoping by now that you know what Standing Rock is, 
what Standing Rock stands for. Standing Rock is more than 
a First Nations Indian Reservation. Standing Rock stands 
as a monument for what my family will no longer stand 
for and sets a precedent for what First Nations Peoples will 
no longer accept. The Standing Rock protest is not a Na- 
tive issue; it is a people issue. A small reserve sitting on 
the border of North and South Dakota with a population 
of 8,217 is making international headlines for standing up 
for environmental protection of our water and land for fu- 
ture generations. How did a small reserve with a popula- 
tion of 8,217 people garner the international attention that 
it has received? Simple. People are fed up. People are fed 
up with politicians and big oil companies jeopardizing our 
water and land for economic gain. At what point do we say 
enough is enough? As the old saying goes, “you can’t eat 
money.” 


Why bother discussing a small reserve in the Dakotas? The 
reason Standing Rock is a significant issue is because the 
Dakota Access Pipeline (DAPL) is being built under Lake 
Oahe and the Missouri River. It is controversial because 
the DAPL, a project to be built through four states, was 
rerouted near the Standing Rock reservation after a route 
near the state capital of Bismarck was judged too risky for 
water supplies. So instead of risking the water supply of a 
capital city in the Dakotas, they opted to build the pipe- 
line through an Indian reservation. This suggests that it is 
okay to risk contaminating the water near a small reserve, 
but it’s not okay to risk contaminating the water of a major 
city. This is the same corruption and dismissal that First 


Nations communities have been experiencing for hundreds 
of years — since the first European settlers came to North 
America. Politicians and big-corporations bully First Na- 
tions communities or simply take what they want because 
these reserves have no form of defense or economic capa- 
bility to fight back. 


Standing Rock as a movement has a history. First Nations 
communities have had their land stolen or have been moved 
or displaced for various political reasons — not only in the 
United States but in Canada as well. First Nations com- 
munities internationally are taking a stand and banding 
together to protect the environment, to protect their sacred 
grounds. They are taking a stance and telling the world that 
they will no longer tolerate the treatment they have been 
experiencing for hundreds of years. You may have heard or 
seen the #idolnomore hashtag, the #NODAPL hashtag, or 
the #waterislife hashtag. 


The Standing Rock protest has reached epic proportions. 
These hashtags are being used by celebrities that reach 
tens of millions of people. Army veterans and people 
from around the world have united as one to protest the 
DAPL. Protesters had cheered in victory when the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers denied an easement that would 
allow the pipeline to cross beneath Lake Oahe, threaten- 
ing the water supply of the Standing Rock Indian reserva- 
tion downstream. However, this victory didn’t last long 
as President-elect Donald Trump has investments in, and 
supports, the DAPL. Hopefully, the international attention 
and support that Standing Rock has been receiving will 
continue so they can protect their sacred grounds, water, 
and environment from politicians and big oil companies. 


How does this affect us here in Canada? There are many 
pipeline accidents/incidences that are contaminating wa- 
ter and land in our own country as we speak. Oil giants do 
a great job at keeping the spills out of the media. In 2012 
alone, Canada experienced 173 pipeline incidents. In 2013, 
Canada experienced seven pipeline accidents. Do you recall 
hearing about those in the news? We have the technology 
and engineering at our fingertips to go oil-free. We have 
electric cars that don’t require gas. I can’t help but think 
that the only reason oil is still a major player in our market 
is because it is big business — a billion dollar industry. Poli- 
ticians are choosing money over environmental protection. 


We as a nation can lead the world in making the necessary 
changes to prevent a devastating environmental disaster 
from happening. 


Standing Rock First Nation has done an incredible job at 
bringing awareness to the risky and potentially devastat- 
ing environmental disasters that could arise from build- 
ing pipelines under lakes and rivers. 2017 is the year of 
hope and reconciliation on Aboriginal issues at Redeemer 
University College. It is time we turned all our wrong into 
rights. It is time we stand united with our First Nations 
brothers and sisters and resist the big oil companies and 
the politicians who benefit economically from building 
these risky pipelines. 


Our water and land are more sacred than earning a few 
(billion) dollars. 
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Female Education in India 


AROOP PATEL 


Education is regarded as a key instrument for the empow- 
erment of women. Education changes their worldview, im- 
proves their chances of employment, and facilitates their 
participation in public life. Several studies indicate that 
educated women have, on an average, fewer children and 
take good care of their socialization. 


Although considerable progress has been made regard- 
ing literacy and education since India’s independence, the 
overall picture still remains unfavourable to women. At the 
beginning of the 20th century, the country as a whole was 
largely illiterate with just 5.3% of the population counted 
as literate. Only 0.60% of women were literate. 


These numbers have grown every year since, but the wom- 
en’s numbers seem to have hit a plateau at this point. 


India has an educational system in place that gives free and 
compulsory schooling from ages six to 14. About 93% of 
the population is enrolled in primary education, but the 
numbers tend to dip in secondary education (69%) and in 
post-secondary education (25%). 


This large drop in enrolment is mostly due to the women 
dropping out of school after primary school. This begs the 
question, why are women dropping out of school? 


Firstly, compulsory education was only established in April 
of 2010. We also have to look at the patriarchal setting of 
the Indian family. Typically, girls have a lower status and 
fewer privileges than their male counterparts in the fam- 
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ily. Some conservative cultural attitudes even prevent girls 
from attending school at all. Women have been given the 
role of caretaker in the family for generations. By caretaker, 
I mean someone who would take care of the children, clean 
the house, and get the meals prepared, among other things. 
Due to these duties, women don’t have the time to go to 
school, nor are they allowed to leave their duties. If school- 
ing hours became flexible, we may be able to get these girls 
the education they deserve. The men are considered the 
providers of the families and, therefore, are entitled to get- 
ting an education first. 


To put this problem into perspective, female education is 
ranked 38th among 51 surrounding, developing countries. 
That means that roughly 240 million women are illiter- 
ate in India. These are numbers that should not be taken 
lightly. 


However, there is hope for these women. A free midday 
meal program had been created by the government in 
1995. The program had a difficult start when it was first 
introduced. The program was originally designed to solve 
a few problems, feed the millions of starving children, in- 
crease school attendance and enrolment, and to also get 
rid of excess grain that was rotting away in government 
storehouses. As a result, students were given 3 kilograms of 
grains to take home every month. This may have increased 
enrolment, but students would only attend on the days 
they were giving out free grains. They decided they needed 
to start cooking meals for the students so they would actu- 
ally stay and gain an education. 


Since that time, it has become a very impressive initiative 
that has increased school attendance: “For many children, 


Scandalous Poverty 


these meals offer foods that are not otherwise included in 
their diets: lentils, vegetables, and sometimes even eggs.” 


According to the program, “Every child in every Govern- 
ment and Government assisted Primary Schools with a 
prepared midday meal with a minimum content of 300 
calories and 8—12 grams of protein each day of school for a 
minimum of 200 days.” 


That may not seem like much to us here in Canada, but it’s 
much more than they had ever expected to get for free. The 
program now feeds over 120 million school children and 
employs over 2 million women. This program has grown 
from a free meal to including free books and uniforms too. 


These benefits should allow a steady increase in atten- 
dance for the foreseeable future, but certain cultural norms 
will still play a large role concerning female attendance at 
school. The next step will be to get these women to stay 
in school past their primary years. Although, going to pri- 
mary school puts most women in the literate column, there 
is plenty more that can be done to keep them in school, 
such as creating better school facilities, more female teach- 
ers, more transportation options, hostel facilities that wil! 
allow girls to go to schools outside of their hometowns, and 
flexible schooling hours. 


If even some of these needs can be met, it should be able to 
improve female enrolment in schools. They have a right to 
their education, just like we do, and if there is any way we 
can help to improve it, we should. 


A Challenge to the Faith Community 


BETH TADESON 


“We will spare no effort to free our fellow men, women and 
children from the abject and dehumanizing conditions of 
extreme poverty, to which more than a billion of them are 
currently subjected. We are committed to making the right 
to development a reality for everyone and to freeing the en- 
tire human race from want.” 

United Nations Millennium Declaration, 2000 


The dawn of the new millennium afforded the world with 
the opportunity to drive a stake in the ground and chart 
a new course toward becoming a more compassionate 
society. The United Nations ~ through the Millennium 
Declaration (2000), the Millennium Development Goals 
(200-2015), and now the Sustainable Development Goals 
(2015-2030) — has galvanized support around the world 
to make eliminating poverty a global goal. For the first time 
in history, there is a plan unanimously adopted by 193 na- 
tion states to eradicate extreme poverty by 2030. But with- 
out the action of citizens of each member nation state, it is 
doomed to fail. Why should we, as a faith community, care, 
and what should be our response? 


Simply put, as followers of Christ, we love because He first 
loved us; we care because Jesus cared. Just as He cared 
for every lost sheep, we too should be unsatisfied with the 
wellbeing of only the majority of the flock. Over the period 
of 1990-2015, the number of people worldwide living in ex- 
treme poverty (under $1.25 a day) was reduced from 1.8 
billion to 870 million, In a world of plenty, where global 
wealth increased by 34% from 1995 to 2005 (World Bank 


Group, 2011, p. 28), it should offend us deeply that 870 
million mothers and fathers, husbands and wives, and 
daughters and sons, still live in extreme poverty (United 
Nations, 2013). 


The sacred text of every major faith urges people to work 
together to right injustice and restore relationships. The 
prophet Isaiah of the Bible pleads for Israel to “learn to do 
good; seek justice, correct oppression; bring justice to the 
fatherless, plead the widow's cause” (Isaiah 1:17, ESV). In 
death, at the hands of Nazi concentration-camp officials, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer — a German pastor, theologian, and 


anti-Nazi dissident — became widely recognized for his 
thoughts on Christianity’s role in the secular world. The 
Word became flesh when Christ entered human history as 
a baby, forever blurring the dichotomy between the physi- 
cal and the spiritual realms. As Christians, we can’t be con- 
cerned for the souls of the lost without an equal concern for 
their physical bodies. “The ultimate test of a moral society 
is the kind of world that it leaves to its children” (attrib- 
uted to D, Bonhoeffer). Christ served God by serving those 
in need, freeing them from the indignity of poverty so that 
each can become agents of their own transformation. As 
Christians, we’ve been called to show God’s unconditional 
love for all people, serving the needy and disadvantaged. 
Eliminating worldwide poverty is the most daunting task I 
can conceive of. By each person doing his or her own part, 
I believe we can affect the change needed. Today, 1.8 bil- 
lion global citizens are between the ages of 10 and 24, the 
largest youth population in human history (United Nations 
Population Fund, 2014). Such a large youth population 
brings its own challenges but is encouraging at the same 
time because it brings fresh ideas, innovation, and collabo- 
ration to the table. To change a young mind is to affect fu- 
ture generations. 


As a student in the Faculty of Education, I see the face of 
poverty in my inner-city school every day. Language bar- 
riers keep students in little enclaves within the classroom, 
preventing the free exchange of ideas. Cultural barriers 
prevent the parents of my students from finding adequate 
employment and receiving appropriate health care. But 
sometimes the face of poverty looks strikingly like my own. 
A holistic approach to respecting the personhood of every- 
one we encounter is needed, as well as changing our own 
habits that cause poverty — overconsumption, numbness 
to the pain of our global neighbours, and exploitation of 
people and resources. 


When all is said and done, I hope that my children’s chil- 
dren will ask me about this “thing” called “world poverty” 
and with incredulity, ask, “did that really exist?” I want 
nothing more than to hear the words of my Lord, “well 
done, good and faithful servant” (Matthew 25:21, ESV). 


#Faith2EndPoverty 
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